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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FI 


Onoro Lake near Sanford, Florida. 


There are eighteen houses within a radius of 
half'a mile from Onoro Lake, One new house just 
finished. An ideal place for a Friends’ winter 
colony. Boarding can be had in the neighborhood. 
For further information, address, 


GEO. L. MARIS, Sanford, Fla. 


CHRISTMAS MONEY 





Will be profitably invested if 
it is used for the purchase of 
a good watch. 


x 
GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 
PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. Careful Watch Repairing 





FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental! Iron Work 
609 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Old Virginia Hams 
There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if you have 


you’ll renew your order of course. 
per lb. 25c. 


H. T. PANCOAST, 


Purcellville, Ya. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 





WINTER MILLINERY 


The latest and most select styles 
in Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 





We solicit your patronage. 








E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue, 
Established 16 years. 








me 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 


WANTED —- A YOUNG WOMAN OF REFINE- 

ment understanding and liking children 
neat, orderly, able to help with plain sewing and 
chamber work. (Two children) reference ex- 


changed. Address, A. T. M. Mt. Airy, P. O. Ger- 
mantown. 


WANTED— POSITION AS COMPANION, 
housekeeper, or Mother’s helper. Address 
Miss Young, Penn's Park, Pa. 


ANTED— A MAN WITH FAMILY TO 
take charge of Newtown Meeting property 
Delaware Co., Pa. Call or address D. Lewis, 
Newtown Square, Pa. 


WANTED— A GOOD HOME FOR A BOY IN 

his 13th year understands farm work, milk- 
ing etc. Friends Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
St., where he can be seen—for particulars inquire 
of Sam’! D. Hail, 2ist and Filbert St 


WANTED— BY A WIDOW LADY TO GO 
South as companion. Travelling expenses 
in place of salary. Address No. 21, this office. 


WANTED— A POSITION AS COMPANION. 

Has had experience and can furnish refer- 
ence. Address S. J., 6116 Morton St., German- 
town, Pa. 


ANTED— FOR YOU TO LET ME KNOW 

if you have any writing or compiling of sta- 

tistics, estimating the cost of departments in your 

business, general accounting or auditing, you wish 

to have done. I would like to secure such work 

for a Friend, who is an expert. Address, George 
B. Miller, Wilmington, Del. 


ANTED— BOARDER IN _ PRIVATE 
Friends family, suburban West Phila., 
twenty-five minutes from City Hall by trolley, five 
cent fare. Moderate rate. One employed during 
the day preferred- Address No. 23, this office. 


WANTED— BY A REFINED CAPABLE PER- 
son a position near N. Y. City, where light 

duties are required for invalid, children or home. 

References. Address No. 22, this office. 





_ BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
The Philadelphia, 521 N. Fair Oaks Ave. 
all the year. Home comforts. 
view. Elizabeth P. Evans. 


A NORTHERN WOMAN WOULD LIKE A 

few boarders this winter in her comfortable 
~— home. Address: A. D. Wetherell, DeLand 
Florida. 


WESTTOWN FARM HOUSE—BOARDERS 

wanted to fill nice rooms, warm house, every 
convenience, rates reasonable. Good train ser- 
vice to the City. Address, Chas. Stratton, West- 
town, Pa. 


Open 
Fine mountain 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Near GEORGE SCHOOL, 


FOR SALE-— 117 acre farm in Middletown Town- 
ship, Bucks County; stone and frame dwelling 
suitable for two families; stone and frame barn, 
wagon-house and other outbuildings, spring- 
house, large meadow bordering on Neshaminy 
Creek, just South of George School; land is pro- 
ductive, springs and running water; plenty of 
fruit; trolley passes the farm. 


ARTHUR P. TOWNSEND, 
ghorne, Penna. 
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“GLENBURNIE ON LAKE GEORGE” 


Wanted an experienced Hotel Manager and 
Friends generally to become interested in our 
New Resort at “Glenburnie on Lake George.” 
We are now building a Modern Equipped Summer 
Hotel for Rent, either furnished or unfurnished, 
and will make attractive terms to right party. We 
control one of the most beautiful locations along 
this World-renowned Lake, and purpose to make 
it an ideal Resort for rest and recreation. 

For booklet and further information, address 
during Winter Months. 


WILLIAM E. WALTON & SON, 
Pocomoke City, Maryland. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
WN. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


We have a beautifully situated suite,— 

Parlor, Bed-room, and Bath ready for 

immediate occupancy. Heat, Elevator, 

and all modern conveniences; Efficient 
service. 


These apartments are near the business 
and shopping districts, also the centre 
of activities of Friends of Phila. 
Terms very moderate. 

Inspect before settling elsewhere. 
Excellent Accomodations for Transient 
and Permanent Guests. 
25c. TABLE D’ HOTE MEALS 25c. 
(served in Y. F. A. Building) 
Visiting Friends always welcome. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day orn Niawt 


PHILADELPHIA 


Allow us to 
Make a Correction 


We said last week that the Friends’ Al- 
manacfcost us ‘‘ perilously near’’ 624 cents 
a copy. 

We were wrong, and apologize: the exact 
cost to us is eight and seven fifteenths cents 
per copy, and on every dozen copies sold at 


5 cents we lose about 25 cents. 


This is our contribution to the Society's 
welfare; we take no particular credit, but 
we do ask Friends everywhere to do their 
part by ordering the Almanacs and seeing 
that they are distributed. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 


Manager 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM, 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 centa 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY Time. 
WHEN IT 1S DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “sTOP’”’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, Scents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
833 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICEs : ( Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Stenographer = 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
felephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phils 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





GEO. B. COCK 
anklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 
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Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girle 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l'urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


«Bends? School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Second House 


The Pennhurst from Beach 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J.4 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
© street level Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


"THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped smal! hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Watch Repairing 












“Where is the best place 
to get my watch repaired 
and kept in order.”” For 
ninety years our special- 
ty has been repairing and 
adjusting chrono- 
meters and timepieces. 


fine 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 








Established 1844. ) 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1836. j 


LOVE. 

“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Pray thou the prayer, live thou the creed 
That builds a shrine with every deed. 
Close not thine ear against the need 
Of human kind,—love thus defined 
Fulfills the law, in reverent awe, 
And heaven’s bliss doth find. 


M. ALICE BROWN. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRINITY ON EARTH. 

There are few more familiar figures in Christ- 
ian art than the three Christian Graces—Faith, 
Hope and Charity, and they have acquired a kind 
of exalted and separate position of their own, 
due to their extreme frequency in sculpture and 
in windows glowing with colour. They owe all 
this, doubtless, to the fact that they were an ex- 
tremely convenient Christian equivalent to the 
three Graces of the Greek world; in many cases 
it may have been a simple matter to glorify God 
by using the same picture or statue, and writing 
other names underneath, and in any case the new 
idea ran more easily in the old channel if there 
were still three Graces for the love and admira- 
tion of mankind. 

And, yet, if we turn to the actual passage in 
which they are named, we shall find that it is little 
more than an accident that these three stand as 
they do together, and in the English version we 
miss the whole point of their positions by using 
the words, “And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three.”’ It should be “and now remaineth’”’ 
We shall understand the force of the 
verb if we read the two preceding chapters. 


these three. 


These chapters deal with several subjects which 
had caused trouble at Corinth. The apostle begins 
with those matters of external government and 
organization of worship around which contro- 
versy has raged, but which he promptly puts into 
subordinate position. He tells them that there 
was to be no glorfying one over another, and no 
pride or exaltation in respect of their gifts of 
preaching, of healing, of administering, 
particularly, of speaking with tongues, which 
showy form of automatic utterance he dis- 
couraged as being without intelligence or instruc- 
tion. He tells them that with regard to these the 
hand cannot say to the foot, “I have no need of 


and, 
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thee,” and that the whole congregation must re- 
gard itself as the limbs of a body, born to a single 
end, and all naving need of one another. From 
these he passes on to depreciation of the exalted 
claims made on behalf of knowledge; to the theo- 
logians of the time—such as they were—he ex- 
plained that imperfect, 
that it grew from childhood to manhood; that it 
was a dim vision in a mirror; that the very fact of 
its development showed its immaturity, and that 
at any rate on this earth, our knowledge of the 
heavenlies was bound to be erroneous. 


knowledge was always 


Having 
then put aside or chastened the claims of great 
importance made for methods of public worship 
and for forms of doctrine, he asks what remains; 
and these are the three things that remain: they 
were not so much Christian graces as Christian 
fundamentals, and Christian 
still remain. 

First, there is Faith. This great word is nearly 
always used in the New Testament with a great 
meaning. It implies not an intellectual accept- 
ance, but a spiritual grasp; not a mental signa- 


fundamentals they 


ture to belief, but the power of communion with 
God; it means the prehensile faculty of the soul; 
it is the faculty of the eye which sees, of the ear 
which hears, of the hand which grasps the Divine; 
it is the truly essential religious faculty of a man; 
it separates the religious man from the non-re- 
ligious of all creeds. Except in a of 
passages in which the apostle is contrasting his 
gospel with the law, this is universally the mean- 
ing of the word Faith; so that the first of the three 
includes all our attitudes to God. 

At first it seems not easy to see why Hope should 
have this great place in the ultimate trinity of 
things that matter; but “hope” throughout the 
New Testament is used in the special technical 
sense of hope of immortality—that was the central 
Christian hope. 


couple 


life to come 
was by no means an established possession of hu- 


The doctrine of a 
manity in these days; it had hardly taken posses- 
sion of Judaism; it had only left a trace or two 
in the Old Testament; it was preached by Plato 
and Socrates to a world whose ideas were con- 
fined to the shadowy Hades, the terrors of Tar- 


tarus. The hole beneath the ground, where in a 


dim and shadowy hereafter ghostly figures moved 
and flitted, was all that the Jews had of an eternal 
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hope. But the resurrection had changed all that, 
and the Christian went about joyfully enduring 
the troubles of this life, because he expected to 
live with his Lord hereafter. 
essential of the faith. 

Now we come to the third, the Love which held 
the greatest place of all. With penetrating an- 
alysis the apostle expounds his greatest theme, 
and we can summarize it by saying that by means 
of love we do nothing less than make another a 
participator in our own personality; that instead 
of being isolated creatures, enclosed each one in 
his own shell, we are possessed of tentacles which 
grasp, and touch, and mingle with those of others, 
until two become one, until the barrier of person- 
ality, which to begin with makes us islands on the 
“salt estranging sea,”’ may become so thin as to 
vanish, and two ultimately, in the final case, be- 
come one. And toa less complete degree this pro- 
cess goes on where the emotion is much fainter 
than in this overwhelming passion. The apostle 
says that love suffereth long and is kind, as we are 
kind and patient to ourselves; thinketh no evil, 
as we think no evil of ourselves, and easily find 
self justification; is not easily provoked, as we 


This, then, was an 


are not provoked with ourselves; does not struggle 
for its rights, for we have broadened our ideas of 
rights—they are no longer purely personal. And 
so the apostle centers upon this marvellous gift 
and faculty, as the one necessity in our duty 
towards man, as faith expressed our duty towards 
God. 

Necessary it is indeed when we think of the 
contradictions and conflicts which beset human 
life; when we think of the hardness of the com- 
petitive struggle; of the differences in temper- 
ament among members of the same family, or any 
circle of intimates; of the weakness of temper, the 
flashing out of passion; when we think of the nar- 
row sympathy which fails to understand and 
judges wrongly from an ill informed standpoint; 
when we think of the personal rivalries which en- 
compass the getting of a livelihood; when we 
think of the utter hardness and selfishness of most 
international relations; when we think of the 
beast and the hunter and the warrior from whom 
we are descended; this world would indeed be a 
rattling congeries of warring pebbles, swept by 
gusts of tide and blind elemental forces, infected 
by poisonous insects and stalking beasts of prey, 
but for this marvellous gift which lubricates the 
wheels of society, makes the ill-fitting fit, and 
which provides an atmosphere which lets through 
warmth and light. 

Who could have imagined—still less have cre- 
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ated—such a wonderful quality, based, as we know 
well, on the elementary necessities of the propaga- 
tion of the race, beginning in a small and humble 
way, concerned only at first with the immediate 
family. In the presence of this inexpressible gift, 
we may have courage to say to the earth, in the 
words of Tennyson :— 
“All’s well that ends well, 
Whirl and follow the sun.” 

One more point the apostle makes—the last 
blow with which he clinches all, “The greatest of 
these is Love.” Our duty to man is apparently 
greater than our duty to God. And why? Be- 
“ause the one includes the other; because in the 
love of man we are loving God; we are adding to 
our sense of God its full development in the love 
of man. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester, Eng. JOHN W. GRAHAM. 








LINCOLN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 
# 

With the rapid accumulation of Lincoln litera- 
ture in this centennial year of the great president’s 
birth, it seems almost presumptuous to add a line 
to what has already been written about his life 
and character. But there appears to be some rea- 
son for considering his career, with more than 
ordinary emphasis upon the great issues and 
events which appeared upon the scene in advance 
of Lincoln’s birth, and which enlisted so much of 
his thought and effort after he became an actor in 
the field of human betterment, and a leading con- 
tributor to the making of his country’s history. 

The union under the constitution had been in 
existence only twenty-one years, and but twenty- 
seven years had elapsed since the Treaty of Paris 
which closed the Revolutionary War, when Abra- 
ham Lincoln was born, February 12, 1909. Lin- 
coln’s birth in the rude log cabin in La Rue County, 
Kentucky, and his whole life for that matter, put 
to rout most of our theories touching heredity and 
arly environment as determining the develop- 
ment of life and character. There was surely 
little in either his ancestry, or the social atmos- 
phere into which he was born and in which he 
lived during his adolescent period to account for 
the making of such a man. Acknowledging his 
phenomenal gifts of head and heart, and the 
marked ethical genius which he possessed; class- 
ing him with the world’s prophet souls, as of right 
we may; still it has to be admitted that the moral 
and political issues, and the civic concerns of his 
time, afforded an ideal field of action for a man 
so divinely endowed. That being the case, a con- 
sideration of the conditions and conduct which 
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made these issues, must have a place in any at- 
tempt to study the life and measure the labors of 
our most typical American. 

UNDER THE CONFEDERACY AND CONSTITUTION. 

The slavery issue began early to vex the Amer- 
ican conscience. In the Continental Congress of 
1784, Thomas Jefferson presented an ordinance 
for the government of such territory as had been, 
or might be ceded by the individual states to the 
whole country. Virginia and Connecticut had al- 
ready made such disposition of their surplus do- 
main, and other states were expected to follow 
suit. The fifth article of this ordinance contained 
the following provision: 

“That after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there 
shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude in any 
of the States, than in punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted 
to have been personally guilty.” 

On the 19th of April, Representative Spraight, 
of North Carolina, moved that the fifth proposi- 
tion quoted above, be stricken from the ordinance. 
Upon the ays and noes being called, sixteen mem- 
bers voted for the article prohibiting slavery, and 
seven against it. The articles of confederation, 
however, required that a majority of all the states 
should be recorded before a proposition could be 
adopted. The vote of one state was lacking (New 
Jersey), owing to the absence of one of her dele- 
gates. Had New Jersey been able to record her 
vote, the fifth proposition would have carried. By 
this narrow margin did the infant republic of the 
New World fail in committing herself to freedom. 

When the Constitutional Convention met in 
Philadelphia to form the basis for a more perfect 
union, the hold-over slavery question, and the in- 
terests which clustered around it, were on hand 
to preplex the farmers. As Greeley put it, it was 
“no slavery, no union.” For the sake of the com- 
pact, slavery was given a basis in the constitution, 
and a course of events provided for, which entailed 
untold misfortune on posterity. 


said otherwise 


IN OUR TERRITORIAL DOMAIN. 

With the Louisiana purchase the United States 
became possessed of a vast domain, the whole con- 
stituting new states and territories in embryo. In 
1818, a portion of that territory petitioned Con- 
gress for admission into the Union as the State of 
Missouri. The desires of the petitioners were 
embodied in a bill which by amendments and 
otherwise became the center of a heated and pro- 
longed congressional controversy. One of these 
amendments contemplated making a free state of 
Missouri. The substantial provision of this 
amendment passed the house, but neither by con- 











ference or otherwise could the two branches of 
Congress be brought to an agreement regarding 
the admission of Missouri to the sisterhood of 
states at that session. The new Congress con- 
vened December 6, 1819. Of this Congress Henry 
Clay was speaker. All the memorials touching 
Missouri were referred to a special committee of 
five, appointed by the speaker, four of the mem- 
bers being from slave states. As a result of com- 
mittee and congressional action, what was called 
the Missouri Compromise was enacted into law 
February 17, 1820. This measure admitted Mis- 
souri as a slave state, and then declared, 

“And be it further enacted, That in all that Ter- 
ritory ceded by France to the United States, under 
the name of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty- 
six degress thirty minutes north latitude, except- 
ing only such part thereof as is included within 
the limits of the state contemplated by this act, 
slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than 
in the punishment of crime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall be and is here- 
by forever prohibited.” 

This was supplemented by a clause which pro- 
vided for the arrest and rendition of fugitive 
slaves, who might escape into the free territory. 
It was supposed that this compromise settled the 
slavery question, and for years it did side-track 
it as a political issue. 

ATTITUDE OF THE WHIGS. 

The Whig party appeared in national politics 
with its first candidate for president in the cam- 
paign of 1836, two years after Lincoln’s election 
to the Illinois Legislature. It was mainly called 
into being to unite the opposition to Andrew 
Jackson, who had succeeded in practically making 
the Democratic party his personal asset. As a re- 
sult of Jackson’s manipulation of that party, 
Martin Van Buren was made its candidate for 
president, the Whig party selecting William Henry 
Harrison as its standard bearer. Van Buren was 
elected by a narrow margin, and the Whigs pro- 
ceeded to plume themselves for victory in 1840. 
The program was carried out to the letter, Mr. 
Harrison ran for president the second time and 
was triumphantly elected. The Whig party had 
presidential candidates in five successive cam- 
paigns, but elected only two presidents, Harrison 
and Taylor, both of whom died in office. 

At no time during the life of the Whig party, 
was it really an antagonist of the institution of 
slavery. 
born in a slave state, and three of them were resi- 
dents of slave states all their lives, while Taylor 
was a slave holder. 


Each of its candidates for president was 















































In only two of the five campaigns in which the 
Whig party figured, did it adopt a platform. In 
1844 it made a colorless deliverance, largely made 
up of praise of its national candidates, with no 
reference whatever to the slavery question. The 
platform of 1852, e compromise of 
1850, as settling the slavery controversy, pledged 


indorsed th 


itself to their application and enforcement, and 


severely anathematized all who might have the 
temerity to continue the discussion of the vexed 
question. That this political broom was utterly 
unable to sweep back the waves of conscience that 
were rising all over the north, subsequent events 
abundantly proved. 

Whatever may have been the merits or demerits 
of the Whig party, 


for Abraham Lincoln during its entire existence. 
Other not 


it provided a political home 
d men who became forceful opponents 
of slavery, abiding under its tent, until the polit- 
ical superfluity of two parties, occupying the same 
ground on the slavery question, provided for its 
undoing in 1852, and its speedy taking off soon 
after. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 


PALESTINE. 
The usually lands at 
to Jerusalem. ‘The 


Jaffa 


groves at 


tourist rails 
Jaffa 
The plain of Sharon, lying be- 
tween the sea and the 


and 
fine orange 
did not detain us. 
mountains, presented small 


attractions. It is irrigated only in spots, and the 
greater portion is too dry to produce a heavy crop. 
Wild foxes ran at the approach of our train, and 
spotted deer sped into the mountain. 
were comfortable. 


The cars 
The rails came from Panama 
when traffic there grew too heavy for narrow 
gauge equipment. 

The mountain range runs parallel to the coast 
at engineering difficulty. 


S average ; 


and presents no gre Ex- 
:bout 15 miles an hour, so the 


minimized and on more of the 


press train 
risks are 
country. 


e can see 
The striking feature is its stony aspect. 
No attempt to cultivate is made in America upon 
hills so bare as these. They are of lime rock, often 
very hard and alternating with pebbly conglom- 
erates that have been formed into strata of great 
in the bed of 


thickness These 


strata are fairly parallel with the surface, except 


the ancient sea. 


where some convulsion has tilted and broken them 
and exposed their vertical section 
As one approaches Jerusalem, the almost total 


absence of trees becomes n 


ore and more impress- 
all 


low buildings, one-story huts, often surrounded by 
rough stone enclosures. 


ive. Vegetation is scarce. Habitations are 


There are no fences. In 
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fact there is little use for fences. 
land is cultivated. 
the rocks. 


And yet the 
There is no idle soil between 
Dwellings are huddled together near 
some spring. Dryness and stony difficulties mul- 
tiply as you appreach the famous city. It is lo- 
cated in a Georgia climate, except drier. The lime- 
rock which so abounds in the mountains contains 
many natural caverns. One can easily assign to 
these the cause that might lead pre-historic men 
to occupy them for comfort and for defense. They 
surely have figured large in the earlier days of 
Jerusalem and have not ceased to contribute an in- 
teresting feature to this land. King Solomon’s 
quarry is a hugh cavern running a quarter of a 
mile under the city, and still open to visitors. Eli- 
jah’s cave in a deep gorge is now occupied by 
Greek monks. In Palestine, as in the canyon of 
the Rio Grande, these caverns have been the habi- 
tations of men since long before the dawn of his- 
tory. 

After visiting Jerusalem we made two excur- 
sions by carriage. 
in our last letter. 
sea of Galilee. 


One of these was referred to 
The second was to the land and 
We required three horses, as the 
Turk has not yet completed the road, and each 
day’s drive was long and hilly. 

Our first stop was at Ramallah, 14 miles north, 
where we visited a boarding school for girls. The 
parents pay moderate fees, but the establishment 
and its main support have come from Friends in 
Boston. Plans have been made and the construc- 
tion begun for a boys’ department, the institution 
to be largely industrial, somewhat as in Tuskegee 
and at Aiken. In Jerusalem we had been im- 
pressed by the great number of institutions of a 
missionary character: hospitals affording indoor 
and outdoor aid to the afflicted, hospices for 
housing the pilgrim, schools for instructions in 
practical things. All these seem to have reason 
for existence, and they are duly appreciated. But 
where the purpose is mainly to impress a new 
creed or doctrine upon a fanatical people, the re- 
sults, so far as we can learn, have been negative. 

Che next day out we met a caravan of pilgrims 
bound for Jerusalem. They were chiefly on foot, 
perhaps one hundred of them, and of all ages, 
from children in arms to decrepit men; some upon 
crutches. They had been 35 days on the road. 
hey came from far away north in Asia Minor, 
without bedding, tent or wagon. They drink at 
any fountain. Their diet is more simple than a 
The assurance of salvation by virtue 

of a visit to the Holy City furnishes the stimulus 

they require for their long journey. It is to be, 
in fact, the event of their lives. In the city some 
| hospice will house them, and the blessed tokens 


soldier’s. 
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and crosses and amulets they will purchase will 
be the most precious of their possessions. 

Another procession we met was a drove of some 
three hundred camels, en route to be sold in Egypt, 
where the Nile has been this year unusually high, 
watering more lands than usual and making a 
market for these patient beasts. 

Our journey required six days, the only carriage 
road being far from direct. We touched the sea 
again at Haifa, a port of importance upon the 
Bay of Acre. Acre is a walled city where we saw 
a caravan just arrive from Bagdad. At Acre we 
were also so fortunate as to see the man who is 
posing as “‘the true Messiah.” Strange, it seemed 
to us to be told, that his followers are chiefly 
Americans, and that from America his income 
by contributions amounts to $150,000.00 and up- 
ward! His dwelling is so large that it is called a 
palace. Prior to the “Constitution,” he was kept 
from going about, but at present is not restrained. 
He is an educated man of about 65 years, and has 
his successor in training. We did not care for 
an interview. 

One night we stopped at Zamarin, a Jewish col- 
ony from Roumania, established by one of the 
Rothschilds who purchased the land, constructed 
the roads and many dwellings, contributed to the 


factories for wine and sugar, and loaned all these 
and some cash without interest to the colonists. 
The situation is well chosen; the period of doubt 
and trial that every such experiment must en- 
counter seems to have about gone by and the colony 


is now attracting new settlers. It seemed to us 
good to find whitewashed houses, curtained win- 
dows, paved streets, shaded lawns, public water- 
works, public schools, a thrifty atmosphere, in the 
midst of the surrounding apathy and stagnation. 
There are quite a good many of these Jewish col- 
onies scattered through Palestine. Two or three 
are upon the outskirts of Jerusalem. 

One day we passed the road builders and 
menders. These were mostly women and girls 
carrying earth and stone in baskets upon their 
heads. The tax gatherers remit to Constantinople. 
This money is not distributed locally nor by local 
authorities. That which is not used for the pur- 
poses of state may be spent upon public highways. 
But these exist only between the most important 
cities, or for military reasons. The farmer often 
had to pay a Turkish dollar ($.85) per year, tax 
upon each of his olive trees. As these trees yield 
crops varying from 25 cents to $1.25 it often hap- 
pened that farmers could not afford to pay the tax 
demanded, and resorted to the destruction of their 
orchards, as their sole means of relief. The 
daughter of the governor of a larger city told us 
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that her father was a Christian, but having an 
influential friend at court was able to hold office 
for some years. He was sometimes asked to send 
large sums to Constantinople, even when the treas- 
ury of his city was empty. “Get the money,” by 
any means whatever; if not by taxing, then by 
confiscation; no matter how; get it and send it,” 
was the order he received. But with all this, the 
peasantry (farmers) are kept in such a state of 
ignorance that they do not and cannot understand 
the “constitution” that was proclaimed last July 
24th by the reformers, the “Young Turks.” These 
people think it all emanated from the Sultan, and 
that by his grace it was granted, and upon his 
own motion. Taking our lunch one day under an 
olive tree, some of these peasants came also to 
lunch under the same tree. When we asked them 
to join in three hearty American cheers for their 
“constitution,” they really cheered for the Sultan, 
for that friend who has taxed them down to the 
dregs; forbidden news and newspapers; set over 
them a swarm of spies; imprisoned and destroyed 
them by the thousand, without trial; this man is 
the head of the Islam, the successor of their 
prophet. They think that he can do no wrong; 
that all the evils are in spite of his will; that even 
now he has abated the taxes and given every man 
“liberty” to do as he pleases. The wise ones are 
few. They feel that no change can make their 
condition worse than it has been. The vote for 
members of the new parliament is limited to those 
having both property and educational qualifica- 
tions; and, so far as we can learn, the members 
have been wisely selected. They are to be paid 
$100 per month for four months. What a task 
they have before them! On one side it is espe- 
cially difficult to legislate for a people of diverse 
and opposing religions, to say nothing of the 
rivalry and contention between the sects into 
which Christians have fallen. All factions will be 
found in the parliament. On the other hand, this 
constitution is the product of men who have fled 
for their lives from the Turks. For a good many 
years these men have lived in the most favored 
cities of Europe, have closely studied European 
systems of government and have developed a con- 
stitution which they hope will prove equal to the 
emergency. Already the spirit of patriotism is 
awaking where it had slept. Turkey for the 
Turks. Religious freedom; the separation of 
church from state; a free press; local taxation; 
honest administration. These ideas are creeping 
in. We wish them success. To maintain them in 
the face of such adverse conditions will certainly 
be difficult. But we can fall back upon the sigh 
that almost every Turkish subject now feels, that 
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“things cannot become worse than they have 
been.” 

The roughness of the road was quickly over- 
come by these reflections. The language of the 
peasantry of Samaria, through which our road 
took us, is Arabic. Camels, donkeys and oxen are 
their beasts of burden. Goat herds and shepherds 
were seen attending their flock. All these people 
live in villages built of mud or sun-dried bricks. 
The houses are one story with earth floors and 
roofs of cane or cornstalks, or in some cases of 
mud supported by poles. There is neither hewn 
nor sawed timber nor a post office in these villages. 

A bright lad at one of them seeing our kodaks 
wanted his picture. As we could not develop and 
print it on the spot, we inquired how to deliver it 


to him. He wrote his name in our address book in 
Arabic. Our guide converted it into English, and 


the photo has been duly prepared and sent to the 
lad. But if his father or any of the elders see it, 
it will go hard with the boy. Their religion does 
not provide for this innovation of modern times. 

An object of much interest to us was Jacob’s 
well. It is protected by some monks of the Greek 
Church, and is about 75 feet deep. The ruins of a 
Crusader’s Church alongside this well are now 
being excavated and rebuilt. 

Farther upon our road, and after we entered 
Galilee, we enjoyed a distant view of the fine and 
fertile valley of Esdraelon. We were approaching 
Nazareth and felt a thrill of expectation as we 
thought of its prophet. It nestles sweetly amidst 
a dozen hills. We tarried over night, and in the 
bright morning when the sun was low it showed 
us a carpenter working at his bench. Perhaps 
there remains some semblance of the olden time. 
At any rate, we value the photo we took of what 
we saw. At the “Virgin’s well’ women were fill- 
ing their jars with water. In some ways at least 
they resembled “Mary.” We have their photo- 
graph. 

Just a few miles beyond Nazareth the road over 
the hills took us to Tiberius, deep down upon the 
sea of Galilee, 700 feet below the ocean level. This 
modern town is not interesting, but the sea is 
beautiful. It is about 9 miles by 14, and blue as the 
sky. It came into our view between the hills— 
mountains they are called, though not high nor 
rocky. Except Tiberius the settlements upon its 
shores are small. Upon its northern shore lies 
Capernaum, a wreck of stones. Higher up, the 
site of Chorazin may be seen, a lump of ruins. 
Bedouin tents were spread at the entrance of the 
Jordan. A red mountain range rises precipitously 
from the eastern shore. At the outlet, southward, 
is a fishing village of mud huts, near which is now 





| cause he looks down on religions. 
| and primitive faiths, and all such things are of the 








a station of the railway from Haifa to Damascus. 

Our boat on Galilee was manned by five sailors. 
The sea is often stormy. As each promontory 
was passed, we were liable to gusty winds, and in 
our short excursion of about six hours we were 
rained upon by at least three showers, the only 
rain we had in Palestine. 

From Capernaum one sees a beautiful sweep 
of mountains. We climbed one of these, Mt. Beat- 
itude, the reputed scene of the great sermon (Vv 
Matt.). It is distant some five or six miles 
through pastures of easy ascent, save the top 
which at places is precipitous. The summit is in 
two parts, at different levels. The lower or larger 
portion is much like an ampitheater, area about 
six acres. The extreme top is much smaller, nearly 
level and about 100 feet above the lower one. The 
view from either is extensive and fine. 
bound the horizon. 
the valley. 
in view. 


Mountains 
An ancient city stands beyond 

Nazareth is near, but is too low to be 
The rounded top of Tabor stands high 
toward the south. To the southeast is the broad 
valley of the Jordan, far down in the mist. East- 
ward, down between the hills, one sees the site 
of old Capernaum upon the sea of blue. In this 
presence we read again that wondrus proclama- 
tion that has come to be regarded as the world’s 
highest expression of the relation of men to each 
other and to their creator. 

This ended our journey in Palestine. We took 
train to Damascus in Syria, visited Baalbek and 
passed out to the Mediterranean at Beyrouth. 


MILTON JACKSON. 
Written upon the Nile. 








LOOSE-JOINTEDNESS IN RELIGION. 

[By G. K. Chesterton in The Illustrated London News.] 

An open mind is really a mark of foolishness, 
like an open mouth. Mouths and minds were 
made to shut; they were made to open only in 
order to shut. In direct connection with this ques- 
tion of mythology and human belief the point may 
be roughly put thus: An extraordinary idea has 
arisen that the best critic of religious institutions 
is the man who talks coldly about religion. No- 
body supposes that the best critic of music is the 
man who talks coldly about music. Within reason- 
able bounds, the more excited the musician is 


| about music, the more he is likely to be right about 
| it. Nobody thinks a man a correct judge on poetry 
| because he looks down on poems. 


But there is an 
idea that a man is a correct judge of religion be- 


Now, folklore 


nature of music and poetry in this respect—that 
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the actual language and symbols they employ re- 
quire not only an understanding, they require 
what the Bible very finely calls an understanding 
heart. You must be a little moved in your emo- 
tions even to understand them at all; you must 
have a heart in order to make head or tail of them. 
Consequently, whenever | hear on these occasions 
that beliefs are being discussed scientifically and 
calmly, | know that they are being discussed 
wrong. Even a false religion is too genuine a 
thing to be discussed calmly. That the distin- 
guished gentlemen at Oxford, in the recent Con- 
gress of Religion, spoke placidly and with preci- 
sion about ghosts .or totems, witches or taboos, 
does not impress me at all in favor of the justice 
of their conclusions. 1 should be much more im- 
pressed if Mr. Marett shuddered from head to 
foot on the platform when he mentioned a taboo. 
....1t would be more amusing, but it would also 
be more convincing. For then we should know 
that those who were studying fables and faiths 
had at least some conception of what goes to make 
a credible faith or even a credible fable; we should 
know for the first time that the professors in a 
literal sense really knew what they were talking 
about. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL FORCE. 

[The following extracts from an address by Dr. George 
W. Mead, of Pittsburg, Pa., at the last National Conven- 
tion of the Religious Educational Association will be of 
interest to First-day school workers who are interested in 
a closer relation between our First-day schools and Philan- 
thropic workers. Many of us feel that a more intimate 
interdependence of the two organizations would be of 
mutual help and make both more useful to the Society of 
Friends as a whole-—JANE P. RUSHMORE, Sec.] 

If the Sunday school teaches this broader con- 
ception of the Christian’s social mission, will it not 
be at the cost of the spiritual mission? On the 
contrary is it possible to be true to our spiritual 
save in being true to our social mission? “He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” Jesus 
said, “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
He-hath sent me to preach good tidings to the 
poor; He hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives, recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord.” (Luke 4: 18-18.) 

The day is passed when one dare spiritualize 
those words away. Jesus chiefly emphasized 
duties regarding life on earth saying little of the 
future life. He plainly declared that we show 
our love to Ged by our love to man, and that we 
are here to redeem our social relations; to pray 


| 





| fresh air, ice and milk fund, missions, etc. 





| teach the kingship of Christ? 
| the Gospel of the kingdom? 


and work that God’s kingdom may come on earth 
even as in heaven. If that means anything, it 
means a never ceasing attack on every wrong in- 
stitution; means not the saving of a few people 
out of the world, but the saving of the world; 
means not so much the amelioration of poverty, 
disease, injustice, hunger of heart and home, as 
the transformation of conditions which cause 
such sufferings and demand not for charity but 
justice; means the moralizing and the christian- 
izing of industry, commerce and all life. 

Conceding that social service is a part of Christ- 
ian duty, how is it possible for a Sunday-school 
to teach everything in a study periood of one hour 
a week? We sympathize with the question. The 
time is short, the work many sided; there is much 
that one would like to do that one cannot do for 
sheer want of time. But despite the limitation of 
time and the many claims upon it, what would we 
think of a Sunday-school that year in and year out 
did not teach of prayer, or regeneration or faith, 
or heaven? And yet ten times as much is said in 
the Bible of right relations to our fellows and of 
social obligations as there is concerning justifica- 
tion, forgiveness of sin, regeneration, faith and 
heaven. A Sunday-school that fails to teach of 
social service fails in a fundamental particular, 
and in so far fails of being a Bible school. Fidel- 
ity to the contents of the scripture lesson is a 
simple but unfailing principle. 

Since the work of the Sunday-school is to make 
not only Christian disciples or learners, but also 
followers or soldiers of Christ, how can we meet 
this obligation? Certainly not through entering 
into political or controversial questions, but 
through implanting a spirit of service. We should 
begin early to teach of and encourage gifts to re- 
lief and philanthropic purposes, such as to hos- 
pitals for crippled children, industrial schools, 
Again, 
in the matter of intemperance it is possible not 
only to fortify our youth against temptation but 


| also to so plant the seeds of indignation in them, 
| as to ally them with forces arrayed against such 


evils. 

Is the Sunday-school a Bible school? Does it 
Does it stand for 
Is it a school for 


| teaching and training, for instruction and inspira- 


| tion, for information and transformation? 


Does 


| it make faithful followers of the Nazarene, who 
| went about doing good? Does it ground our youth 


in the laws and ideals of Christian ethics, and 


| give them a passion for righteousness ?—then it is 


| a beneficient constructive, social force. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 9, 1909. 


ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT MEETING. 


Any one who has visited many of our meetings 
has noticed a great difference in the attendance 
of children. In some meetings all the parents at- 
tend the First-day school and all the children at- 
tend the meeting. This is especially the case in 
country neighborhoods where families drive to 
meeting and the attendance of the one necessitates 
the attendance of the other. Often in these neigh- 
borhoods, if the children do not leave the neighbor- 


hood when grown, they continue their regular at- | 


tendance all through life. But some of the chil- 
dren who attend regularly in their younger days 
cease going to meeting when the matter is left to 
their own decision. Sometimes children who sel- 
dom go to meeting while young become regular 
attenders when they are older and active workers 
in the meeting. What, then, is the wisest course 
for parents to pursue? 

Where parents attend meeting regularly, and 
look upon it as a matter of course that all the 
children who are old enough will attend also, the 
children generally enjoy going, especially while 
they are small. Whether they continue to enjoy 
meeting as they grow older depends largely upon 
the attitude of the parents and character of the 
meeting. If the parents receive spiritual strength 
from the meeting, and if the children learn from 
them what meeting really means, the probability 
is that they also will be spiritually fed, and that as 
their spiritual nature develops their interest in 
the meeting will increase and also their sense of 
responsibility for its maintenance. 

We are often told that silent meetings have no 
attractions for children, but there are silent meet- 
ings of which this is not true. There is a little 
meeting near Philadelphia where the First-day 
school is held after meeting and is composed al- 
most entirely of children whose parents are not 
Friends and do not attend meeting. And yet these 
children come with great regularity in time for 
meeting, sit quietly during the silent hour, and 
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evidently find enjoyment in the meeting or they 
would not continue to come. This shows what is 
possible where the leaders of the meeting are 
themselves led by the divine spirit. 

Children will be more apt to attend meeting if 
they are made to feel that their presence is ap- 
preciated, and that the welfare of the meeting de- 
pends in a measure upon their faithfulness. First- 
day school teachers may do much by expressing 
pleasure when their pupils come in time for meet- 
ing, or remain for the meeting, as the case may 
be. Older Friends may do much by making it a 
point to shake hands with or talk pleasantly to 
the younger ones. The older boys and girls should 
not be treated as children but greeted in a spirit of 
fellowship; and if they attend monthly or pre- 
parative meetings, they may often, with advantage 
both to themselves and to the meeting, be put on 
committees with older members. 

If there is healthy life in the meeting, and a 
general desire among the older members for the 
regular attendance of the younger ones, most of 
these will generally be found in their places in 
meetings for worship, and in meetings for disci- 
pline when circumstances permit their attend- 
ance. 


The State of Pennsylvania proposes to pass a 
law during the coming winter which will qualify 
college graduates, who have had special train- 
ing, to teach in any school in the State without 
examination. Swarthmore College cannot meet 
this requirement at present and an active move- 
ment has been started to secure a fund to endow 
a Teachers’ Training Department similar to those 
being organized in other colleges throughout the 
State. 

The members of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, 
knowing from practical experience how difficult 
it is to secure teachers who have been trained 
under Friendly influences, have agreed to raise 
one thousand dollars for this fund. 


A curious light is thrown on the way in which 
Christianity has been entangled and made a party 
to oppression, by that scene in the Russian Du- 
ma, reported in the papers on Christmas Day. 
In the course of a debate a member had occasion 
to say that “When an Armenian appealed to 
Christ for help during a massacre of Armenians, 
Christ was dumb, being silenced by Russian 
diplomacy.”’ This caused a scene among the mem- 
bers who were both “Christians” and supporters 
of the Government, and the member was sus- 
pended. Another member who protested against 
this was himself suspended. 
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Not the least curious thing about it is that 
many who would not for a moment be a party to 
the oppressions of Russia, yet will join with the 
scandalized supporters of oppression in condemn- 
ing the member for speaking so plainly. 


PROBATION WORK OF FRIENDS. 


The Committee on Philanthropic Labor of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting desires to again ask 
Friends for their assistance in raising our portion 
of the salary of the probation officer who is being 
maintained jointly by the two branches of Friends. 
The total amount is $700 of which the Philan- 
thropic Committee pays $350. It is hoped that as 
many Friends as possible will assist in this work, 
and that contributions, in any amount, will be sent 
at an early date. Last year there was a generous 
response to the appeal that was made by letter. 
Although the work of the Philadelphia Juvenile 
Court and Probation Association especially con- 
cerns Friends living in the city, those connected 
with country meetings might well consider this a 
legitimate line of philanthropic activity. 

It will be a satisfaction to Friends who have 
given their support to this work in the past to 
know that our officer is reported to be accomplish- 
ing very good results with delinquent children in 
the district to which she has been assigned. With 
a new house of detention just opened, and with 
the general work of the Juvenile Court progress- 
ing in its effectiveness, there is better reason 
than ever for Friends helping in the movement. 
Contributions should be sent to Mary H. Kirby, 
4926 Cedar Avenue, Philadelphia. 


SERMONS ON PEACE. 


[Leading Editorial in the Ohio State Journal of 12th 
Mo. 21.] 


Yesterday the subject of peace was dwelt upon 
in nearly all the city pulpits. This is a part of the 
great educational, industrial and religious move- 
ment in this country to make peace its policy, and 
that movement is going forward at such a rate 
that it will not be long before the war cry that 
emanates from the city of Washington will die 
away. 

The sentiment of this country is for peace—for 
international arbitration, for the reduction of 
armaments, and less spending of the public money 
on war. It is time President Roosevelt and the 
gentlemen of the Navy were learning that the 
country won’t stand this war glorification much 


| 


longer. There is no use taunting public sentiment 
for its opposition to diverting its energies and 
spending its money in preparation for war, which 
it can avert through a sincere and active devotion 
to the splendid cause of arbitration. 

The people understand this question ; they know 
the mottoes and all the glittering generalities of 
the subject; they have made up their minds that 
arbitration is the method of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, and it has got to rule. It may take a few 
years longer, but we will have to come to it when 
nations will choose arbitration and not warships 
to settle their differences. 


SOME PRACTICAL PRISON WORK 

I notice in the last copy of Friends’ Intelligencer 
the account of the address delivered by Percival 
R. Roberts of this city before the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Norristown, Pa. For the information 
of Friends who may not know him, I will say that 
Percival R. Roberts is a Friend, a member of 
Swarthmore Monthly Meeting, a graduate of 
Swarthmore College, and now a resident of this 
city. work as a teacher in the 
night school at the New Castle County Work 
House. This school is under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. There is one class of colored 
men which is under charge of Percival Roberts, 
and a class of white men which is taught by 
Howard H. Prouse, a member of the Senior Class 
of Delaware College, Newark, Del. Each class 
meets twice a week on different evenings. 

We feel that a splendid and important work is 
being done at our workhouse, and we believe that, 
now that the department of prison reform has 
been added to the work of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of the Yearly Meeting, more monthly meet- 
ings should take up the labor. I think I can say 
for Percival R. Roberts that he will be glad to re- 
peat his address on this subject should other 
meetings wish to know how we carry on our work, 
and what results we obtain from it. 

I feel that it will not be out of place to send a 
copy of the letter which I received from Caleb E. 
Burchinal, who was the teacher of our white class 
at the workhouse for two years. ‘This letter was 
embodied in Percival Roberts’ address at Norris- 
town. Caleb E. Burchinal is a prominent young 
anti-saloon advocate of this city, who is devoting 
a large part of his time making addresses for tem- 
perance work. I hope that you will have room to 
publish his letter in the Friends’ Intelligencer. 

GEO. B. MILLER, 


He is doing good 
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My DEAR MR. MILLER: 


It has been my pleasure for the last two years 


to represent your committee as a teacher at the | 
New Castle County workhouse, but the press of | 


work has made it necessary for me to resign. 

I desire to state that I believe the work which 
your committee is doing is very necessary in 
prison reform work. It was our endeavor 
teach the men in the class to write a letter, to 
read the newspapers and to become as proficient 
in arithmetic as the time would allow. But our 
main object was to teach the men a nobler life 
and to inspire them to start life over again when 
they are released from the prison. As to the re- 
sult of this work I desire to state that out of fifty 
men or more, who were in my class during these 
two years, I know of but three of them who have 
been back in prison. The remainder of the men 
are doing very well, except in one or two cases 
where they have been unable to keep free from 
drink. Nearly all of the men in the class signed 
the pledge of their own accord, without the least 
personal persuasion, except the mere statement 
that it would help them to take the fight up in 
life. They are anxious to be successful if they 
only know how. They can be inspired 
burning ambition for better things. 

The important thing about the work is that 
these men have a friend and they need a friend. 
No member of the prison force can be this friend, 


with a 


as he, in their mind, is necessarily associated with 
the restraint of liberty which is placed upon them. 
They appreciate the work that is done for them 
and seem to be very much attached to their teach- 
ers. Many of these men have never known a true 
friendship since childhood. Only this noon as I 
came out of the Y. M. C. A. Building one of my 
men was standing on the street. 
released. 


He had just been 
He saw me and called to me and he 
seemed glad to see me and I was glad to see him. 
He was looking for work and I talked the matter 
over with him, gave him some advice as to how 
to get work and started him out to find it. A 
few words of encouragement when they are first 
released from prison is a step in their progress 
and keeps them from the old life. The interest 
of others in their success is new to them and spurs 
them on to loftier ambitions. 

I never did a work which I considered more im- 
portant and the doing of which gave me more 
genuine pleasure, than the work with those men. 
Every evening when I returned from the work I 
had a feeling of happiness, because I had been 
able to bring a ray of light into the lives of men, 
whose lives are almost wholly dark. They are un- 
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fortunate and most of them are not criminals at 
heart. 

I consider any prison which does not have 
among its prisoners any work of the nature of 
that done by your committee to be lacking in the 
strongest arm toward the reform of criminals and 
the purpose of prisons to-day is not to punish 
the prisoner but to reform and make of 
good citizens. 


them 
A criminal saved to good citizen- 
ship is a great gain to the State. 
Wishing you continued success in your work, 
I remain Yours very truly, 
Wilmington, Del. CALEB E. BURCHINAL. 


FISHING CREEK HALF YEAR’S MEETING. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders was held 
on the afternoon of Twelfth month 23rd. The 
business of the meeting being concluded, great 
sympathy was expressed for our Friend, John J. 
Cornell, in the sad bereavement he has sustained 
in the loss of his companion, Eliza H. Cornell. 

The sessions, including the Half Year’s Meet- 
ing, were held on the 23rd, 24th and 25th. No 
ministering Friends from beyond our limits were 
in attendance. William U. John, Sarah T. Eves, 
Ellen R. Eves and John J. Kester were the speak- 
ers, whose service was very acceptable to the 
meeting. In these sessions we were favored with 
the Divine blessing which gave us strength to 
worship and united us in feeling. 

In the Monthly Meeting, Thomas C. Wilson 
offered a proposition in reference to action on the 
liquor question, in which each locality is to be 
empowered to vote annually on this subject until 
liquor is excluded with a view of finally teaching 
total prohibition throughout the State. It was 
accepted by the Monthly and endorsed by the 
Half Year’s Meeting, and was directed to be sent 
on to the Temperance Section of the Philanthropic 
Committee. Thence it is to be forwarded to the 
Legislature with the object of influencing the 
members in Temperance legislation. 

Since Sixth month last, three of our members 
have passed away: Jacob Kester in a ripe old age, 
a life long consistent Friend; Joseph Elias Eves, 
who was always present at our semi-annual gath- 
erings; and Harry W. Eves, whose sudden death 
caused quite a shock to his friends, relatives and 
acquaintances. 

In our Society at present, though there are 
many earnest seekers after righteousness and ef- 
ficient workers in different fields, the number of 
those traveling in the ministry has been greatly 
diminished. Whether this may be cause for dis- 
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couragement, remains to be seen. If it should re- 
sult in each meeting, looking more to the Lord for 
help to bless and sustain it, and under this feeling 
to become self-reliant, there might in the end be 
great gain. But a ministry will always have a 
place in our meetings, and Friends will continue 
to welcome the minister, responsive to the call of 
duty, who goes from his home bearing a message 
of glad tidings to the weary way-farer Zionward, 
strengthening the bonds of peace and union, and 
appealing to that indwelling Spirit which raises 
man to the height of heavenly things, by subject- 
ing his lower nature to the control of the higher. 
As long as Friends have preserved their standing 
upon an elevated plane of thought and action 
they have avoided the situation in which trifles 
may destroy happiness and good will among those 
who mingle as citizens or as members of a meet- 
ing. These trifles appear as some selfish act, some 
little slight real or fancied, or some difference in 
temperament and manner, for which people do not 
make sufficient allowance, and they become causes 
of dislike, separation, or animosity. It is truly 
said “it is the little foxes that spoil the tender 
vines.” Behind these little evils march others 


carrying still greater harm; the unkind word the 
bitter criticism, the impeachment of motive and 


the mischievous tale of detraction. Human beings 
need the transforming power of the Divine Spirit 
to smooth effectually the rough edges to remove 
the sharp angles of the natural disposition, that 
are the means of wounding others, or coming into 
conflict with them. This Spirit will regulate our 
minds, all our activities, check the tendencies that 
grow into nothing but deformity of character, de- 
velop our better qualities into beautiful and noble 
traits, and place us on the high ground of spirit- 
ual attainment where we neither take, nor inten- 
tionally give offense. In taking hold of the great 
task before us, two problems are presented, the 
uplift of ourselves and the uplift of others. They 
are parallel. The solution of one embraces the so- 
lution of both, because we cannot labor along this 
line for the benefit of those around us, without re- 
ceiving benefit in return in the way of being grad- 
ually lifted to a higher level. None are precluded 
from doing good. St. Paul, Martin Luther, George 
Fox and John Wesley, it would seem had their 
work cut out for them, but the multitude have no 
special allotment in the general call to do good, 
in which all entering the field can find work to 
their hand for which they are qualified. Thus en- 
gaged, with our hearts set upon righteousness, 
though cares thicken, anxieties distract, and 
trials meet us, strength will be given to encounter 
and triumph over them by the Comforter who at- 
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tends us in these various circumstances of life 
and is the companion of that ““Hope which jour- 
neys through nor quits us when we die.” Pursu- 
ing this course, we receive the gift of the more 
abundant life in which the capacity is largely in- 
creased to enjoy even our temporal blessings, our 
homes, our friends, and our possessions. Indeed, 
man ought to be happy. He has a bright, beauti- 
ful world to live in. Nature by his co-operation 
furnishes him subsistence. His improvements and 
inventions have turned her powers and forces to 
his use, profit, and advantage. His mental pro- 
ductions, please, amuse, and instruct the reader. 
Facility of communication and intercourse con- 
tribute greatly to his pleasure of living. Thus, 
it is evident that the Lord and Creator of the uni- 
verse has withheld nothing from him that is for 
his good. He has forbidden only those things that 
bring harm, misery, and destruction to him. That 
he may not be ignorant what to keep clear of the 
Lord has placed within him a guide that sets up a 
note of warning when he is inclined to enter dan- 
gerous ground. G. J. 
Elysburg, Pa. 


A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE. 

Safely through another year God hath brought 
us on our way. 

As we step over the threshold of the New Year 
we cannot help but think of the many places in 
our journey where God’s helping hand was “‘vis- 
ible.” It is said that the pathway across the Alps 
is marked by little black crosses, designating the 
spot where some one had slipped to their death; 
no stone or mark of any kind marks the crossing 
over in safety of hundreds, is it not so in our 
walk through life; is it not true that we remem- 
ber and criticise that which is wrong or evil in our 
own opinion, put the little little black cross against 
this or that person, whenever they strike a chord 
out of harmony with the symphony of our lives, 
forget the good,—neglect to commend that which 
is right and of good report; utter the cry or com- 
plaint in the storm, forgetting to smile and rejoice 
in the sunshine? Let us go into the silence, into the 
chamber of our own hearts, with no one but our 
Heavenly Father, and render thanks for all His 
benefits and before coming out, destroy all remem- 
brance of evil. If our thankfulness means any- 
thing, we then should become a medium for the 
reception of an inspiration to “be about our 
Father’s business” in His way—our way is fool- 
ishness. His way is life eternal. Electricity be- 
comes a great blessing, providing power to drive 
our machinery, providing us with light, and heal- 
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ing us of disease, providing that we work in har- | 
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whereof the Clerk was directed to inform the 


mony with its laws, disregarding these laws we | Clerk of London Yearly Meeting. 


suffer death. Our Heavenly Father has provided 
laws of power and light, physical laws, moral laws 
and spiritual laws, every law is overburdened with 
good gifts, but to reap the harvest of God’s bounti- 
ful provisions we must walk in the light of the 
knowledge, or in harmony with His laws. Obedi- 
ence is the keynote upon which is built this song 
of Righteousness. Again let us go into the silence 
and pray for knowledge. If this knowledge means 
anything at all, it means power—power to move 
mountains of seeming difficulties, power to raise 
the dead from the grave of indifference, power to 
heal the sick, those sick of following the ways of 
sinfulness, power to know ourselves—power to do 
His will in the light and the way of each day. For- 
getting that which is past, let us all work this day, 
for the night cometh when man’s work is o’er. 
Philadelphia. W. J. McW. 


THE NEWEST CONSERVATIVE YEARLY 
MEETING. 

Carolina there was never any separation 

Until within a few 

Friends there managed to get along together with- 


[In North 


of orthodox and liberal Friends. 
Ve ars 
ut the separations that took place about the middle of 
in all the orthodox Yearly Meetings. 
The session referred to in the following, from the Phila- 
Friend, is the first in the capacity of a Yearly 
though several annual General Meetings have 
been held apart from the North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
which is in affiliation with London and with the Five Years 


Meeting. ] 


0 
the 19th 


century 


delphia 
Meeting, 


From a letter signed by the clerks on behalf of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting held at Cedar 
Grove, expressing to our friend, Abram Fisher, 
words of comfort and their sense of missing him, 
we learn a few items which did not appear in our 
last number. 

We perceive by the Ohio minutes that its dele- 
gation of seven who visited the North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting was for the purpose of reporting 
to their next Yearly Meeting their judgment on 
of adding that of North Carolina 
to the Yearly Meetings with which they will cor- 


respond 


the propriety 


An address on the subject of Peace was re- 
sived from New York Yearly Meeting, and was 
and referred to the Representative body; 
subject of Peace was referred 
Cemmittee to that body. 

alutation from London Yearly Meet- 

“To all who the name of Friends 
throughout the world,” was received and read, 


reneral 


ine: bear 





The proposition which had been before several 
other conservative Yearly Meetings, to prepare 
and publish a statement of the doctrines and 
practices of Friends, was considered by Men’s 
Meeting and referred to the Representative body. 

Every testimony written to us this year con- 
cerning this Yearly Meeting bears the same re- 
port, that it was the most favored annual session 
that the writers ever attended. 


THE BETTER HOPE. 

[A Christmas sermon by Frank Cornell, Pastor of the 
Friends’ Church, Newmarket, Ontario, Can.] 

Within the human heart there is implanted a 
desire to know God, and the Divine Being has 
ever been pleased to give men as high a revela- 
tion of himself as they have been able to receive. 

As we study the growth of religious thought 
in past ages, we can easily see, from time to time, 
an advancement, a stepping up to a clearer 
knowledge of God and a better understanding 
of his laws. Yet even to the most advanced peo- 
ple how meagre was this knowledge. The Jews 
looked upon Jehovah as their God, a being who 
loved them, but hated all other nations. 

It is true the more advanced thinkers got a 
broader view, and saw in Christ the “Desire of 
all nations,” and the hope of humanity. 

Christ was more than a messenger from God, 
more than a prophet, He was God. Not an in- 
ferior God, not a second God, but God in the most 
supreme sense of the word. 

Do we not often have too low an estimate of 
Jesus Christ? Why should not the Divine Being 
dwell in a tabernacle of clay? He had given a 
manifestation of his presence and glory in the 
cloud over the mercy-seat. He went before the 
Children of Israel as a cloudy pillar. This did 
not in anywise limit his power. He was still 
God over all the earth. Any human manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Being would not prevent him 
filling immensity of space. To dispute this 
would be to limit the power of the Holy One of 
Israel. If God is almighty, He can show His 
presence to humanity in a tabernacle of clay and 
be Immanuel, God with us. It is only human 
theology that has Christ a secondary God. The 
prophets say Christ is God. Isaiah sings this: 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace; that bringeth good tidings of good; that 
publisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy 
God reigneth!” 
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Again the same prophet declares: “For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and the 
government shall be upon His shoulder: and His 
name shall be called Wenderful, The mighty Goa 
The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.’ 

The evangelists and apostles say tl Chrisi 
was a human manifestation of God. If the open- 
ing chapter of John’s Gospel is to be considered 
authority, Christ is truly God. 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God. Ali 
things were made by Him; and without Him was 
not anything made that was made. And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

Taking this clear scriptural statement, that 
Christ was God, we can understand the redemp- 
tion wrought by Christ. Christ was not one who 
stepped in to turn aside God’s wrath. He has 
not changed the attitude of God toward His crea- 
tures. Oh, no, but “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself.” 
get this statement reversed 
Often have we sung: 


le 


il 


Do we not 
in 


sometimes 
our thoughts? 
“My God is reconciled, etc.” 


That is human theology, Divine revelation puts 


it the other way and says “all things are of God | 


who hath reconciled us unto Himself by Jesus 
Christ.” 


First of all, then the “better hope” shows us | 


clearly the great love of God, for “God com- 
mendeth His love towards us, that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.”” Yes, God loved 
us with a love stronger than death and mightier 
than the grave. 

The dawning of the first Christmas assured 
man of God’s attitude. No longer was He Je- 
hovah, the Divine Essence, but our Father and 
Friend, and we as trusting children may look 
up and say: “Behold, what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
be called the sons of God.” 

Let us never forget that God is love and thai 
His love flows to us in,one continuous stream, 
and may we love Him because He first lovec 
and resolve: 


we should 


l us 


“O, Love that wilt not let me ¢ 


I rest my weary soul on thee; 
I give thee back the love 
That in Thine ocean depth its flow 
May richer, fuller be.” 


ro, 


I owe, 


The bringing in of a “better hope,” not only 
gave man a higher conception of the Divine Be- 
ing, but a truer understanding of his relation to 
his fellow. 


all men 


If God were the universal Father, 


were brothers. The Jews thought 
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. friends were to be loved, but enemies hated and | 
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wrongs avenged. With the better hope came a 


new order of things for Jesus taught His follow- 
love all men, not only friends, but 
it | unto which hear, Love 
enemies, do good to them which hate you, 
them 


ers 


“Bi 


enemies. 
your 


say you 
bless 


that and for them which 
And unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek offer also the other; and 
him 1 
thy 


curse you, pray 


despitefully use you. 


hat taketh away thy cloak forbid not to take 
coat also. Give to every man that asketh of 
thee; and of him that taketh away thy goods ask 
them n. And a that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” 

It is higher thought 


not agai S would 


ye 


s true this was slow to 
It to convince Peter 
that the Gentiles had any part in the redemption 
Christ. 
Christian looks on all men as brothers. He may 
live within the Artic Circle, or dwell beneath the 
Southern palms, yet he 
claim upon 

How 
uplift 
Saw 
ber 


l 
Ty 
{ 


S 


germinate. took a miracle 


wrought by To-day, however, the true 


is our brother and has a 
us. 

the Chr do to 
only they 
We should ever remem- 
“Go 
e world and preach the Gospel.” 


Gospel of Jesus Christ t 


istian 


untortunate 


much 
their 
the need 


world might 
brothers if 
of action. 
the commission of our Lord: ye into all 

With 
comes a new order 


Look at these islands of 


the 


here 
of things. the sea that 


less than a century ago were haunts of savage 


cannibals; now the homes of an industrious, lov- 
ing people, made so by the power of the Gospel. 
Not only is there work in foreign fields, but 


many 


in our own land need the 
lifting power of Christ. 


comforting, up- 
Bowed down by sorrow, 


1 } ° 1 1 ° ° 
or crushed by sin, they need the sustaining power 


of an indwelling Saviour, for 

I h Christ a thousand tir n Bethl m be born, 
If He’s not born in thee, thy soul is st forlorn 

It is this abiding Christ we need. It is not 
merely a Christ of history; not some theory of 
the atonement, but the personal enthronement of 


the living Christ 
that 


} *» 
needs: 


in our hearts as 
Is this 
One who 


ruler of our 


the 


al- 


hi ves, 
world 


fections, 


Saviour 
monarch of 


our hopes, our desires, and 


saves. not the 


is our 
who can 
speak to our troubled hearts and say 
still.’ 


~ peace, be 


There is a beautiful legend that when the peo- 


ple of Nazareth were in trouble they used to say, 
There 


was power in the face of One so pure and gen- 


“Come let us go and look on Mary’s son.” 


tle, and there is still in Christ a panacea for all 
the cares and troubles of life. “Peace I leave 


with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. Let not 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

The peace that Christ can give is the great 


your 
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need of the world. That peace of which the apos- 
tle says, “‘The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Jesus Christ.” 

3ut the bringing in of the better hope through 
the birth of the Prince of Peace, bids us look for 
His reign supreme. It may seem a strange state- 
ment to make, when nations are increasing their 
armies, and strengthening their navies, but this 
world has seen the last great war. War may 
still be looked upon by some as necessary, but 
ii is no longer the chief amusements of kings, 
and the first thought of nations. If war were 
declared between two strong nations, the rest 
of Christendom would and ask: “What 
need for this slaughter of our fellow-men.” The 
world of industry needs customers, and will not 
allow the spoiling of her markets. The silkén 
chain of commerce holds the nations of earth to- 
gether as never before. 

It is Christmas time, and as we look down the 
centuries gone by and see the mighty conquests 
of truth, our thanksgiving should arise to Him 
“Who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ But, great as are blessings that 
have come to this world through the Gospel, 
It shall 
march on till its uplifting power shall bless every 
land and make all men true sons of God. It 
shall belt the earth and scatter its blessings until 
none shall say to his neighbor “‘knowest thou the 
Lord? for all shall know Him from the least to 
the greatest.” 


arise 


greater still shall be those yet to come. 


Dark has been the night of sin, but courage, 
brother, the morning dawneth; the morning of 
that glorious day when sin and all its dire conse- 
quences shall be driven from the earth. Yes! the 
time shall come when “There shall be no more 
thence an infant of days, nor an old man that 
hath not filled his days; for the child shall die an 
hundred years old. And they shall build houses, 
and inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards, 
and eat the fruit of them. They shall not build 
and another inhabit; they shall not plant and an- 
other eat; for as the days of a tree are the days 
of my people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the 
work of their hands. They shall not labor in 
vain, nor bring forth for trouble.” 

At this glad Christmas time I bid you cheer, 
for the “better hope” is fast making all things 
perfect. 


In our Spring-time, every day has its hidden 
growths in the mind, as it has in the earth when 
the little folded blades are getting ready to pierce 
the ground.—George Eliot. 
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| FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

BYBERRY, PA.—The first meeting for 1909 was 
| held at the Meeting House, First-day afternoon, 
| the 8rd, with a fair attendance. The newly- 
elected President, Chas. Edgerton, called the meet- 
ing to order, and Martha Hawkins read the Scrip- 
ture selection. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read by the new Secretary, Frances 
Richardson. The Treasurer’s report was given 
by the retiring Treasurer, Chas. Randall, dues 
being paid to the newly elected one, Ellwood Shoe- 
maker. Announcement was made of a barrel be- 
ing packed for southern schools and appeal made 
for donations by Caroline J. Atkinson. Elizabeth 
P. Bonner read “Religious Views of Society of 
Friends,” by Howard M. Jenkins, after which 
mention was made of the Greetings received by 
members in attendance at Winona Lake Confer- 
ence, sent by Indiana Friends and appreciation 
was voiced concerning the kindly thought by 
Sarah Warner Knight, Rachel Johnson, Charles 
Edgerton and Arabella Carter. 

Previous to the general meeting a session of the 
Executive was held, and the program for the next 
meeting was announced by Rachel Johnson, chair- 
man. It will be a Lincoln meeting, the subdivis- 
ions being “Lincoln the Statesman,” ‘“‘Lincoln the 
Boy,” “Instances in the Life of Lincoln,” while 
selections bearing on the subject will be read, 
closing with quotations from his sayings or writ- 
ings. This will occur on Second month 7th. 





BOOKS AND READING. 

—Another of René Bazin’s stories, newly trans- 
lated, is “The Coming Harvest,” notable for its 
picturesque description of the country and its 
account of a sturdy wood-cutter working out his 
destiny under the influence of socialism. (Scrib- 
ners). 


—‘‘Friendship Village,” by Zona Gale, is an- 
other of those amusing yolumes that report the 
doings and droll converse and quaint humor of 
kindly village folk. (Macmillan). 


—‘‘Reminiscences of the famous men and wo- 
men he has known, the great books he has studied, 
the spendid memories of Nature and Art which 
he will cherish to the last,” these make up the 
rich stores in Frederic Harrison’s “Memories and 
Thoughts.” This, like the other volumes of his 
essays recently collected by the veteran observer 
and thinker, is a welcome guest among our books 
of recollections and vital biography. (Macmil- 
lan). 
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IN BETHLEHEM. 


Unless in us abides the word 

As it abode in Him, 

’Tis not for us that Christ the Lord 
Is born in Bethlehem. 

Unless the Father as in Him, 

Men in our lives may see, 

We have no part in Bethlehem 

At His Nativity. 


Unless we feel a brother’s wrong 
As done to us and Him, 

’Tis not by us the angel song 

Is heard in Bethlehem. 

If we are sons of God like Him, 
Where ever we may be, 

We share the stall in Bethlehem 
At His Nativity. 


If pure in heart and clean in thought, 
We come from far with them, 

We find the King the sages sought 
New-born in Bethlehem. 

Christ in the Father; we in Him 

As branches of one tree, 

May these rejoice in Bethlehem 

At His Nativity. 


Bartow, Fla. S. S. GREEN. 


MARRIAGES. 
TAYLOR—BENTLEY.—In Pa., Twelfth 
month 28th, 1908, Jane Bentley, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Bentley, of Wissahickon, Pa., and C. Marshall 
Taylor, of West Chester, Pa. After Second month 15th 

their home will be at Swarthmore, Pa. 


Roxborough, 


DEATHS. 


ENGLE.—On Twelfth month 16th, 1908, in Philadel- 
phia, Mary Watson Engle, wife of Herbert Stokes Engle; 
a member of Race Street Meeting. A faithful, patient 
sufferer at rest. 

HATTON.—The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of Radnor Monthly Meeting concerning Robert Hat- 
ton, an esteemed minister, who died Eleventh month 15th, 
1908, in his 93rd year: 
ory. 


“He possessed an excellent mem- 
His mind was bright and clear to the last. 
able to be about until the week of his death.” 
KEESE.—At “Homewood,” Roslyn, L. L, 
month 29th, 1908, John Keese, in his 90th year. 
MICHENER.—At her residence, Jenkintown, Pa., on 
Fifth-day, Twelfth month 24th, 1908, Rebecca S. Michener, 
widow of Chas. Michener, in her 90th year. Her funeral 
held at Friends’ Meeting House, on the 
Hers was the peaceful close of a true Christian 


He was 


Twelfth 


was 
28th. 


Abington 


life; the example of which she leaves is a rich legacy to 

her loving children. 
POST.—At Jericho, L. 

Rachel Post, in the 89th year of her age; a member of 


I., on Twelfth month 2nd, 1908, 


Westbury Monthly Meeting. The funeral was held from 
the Friends’ Meeting House, Westbury, L. I., on the 5th. 

SNODGRASS.—Rachel A. Snodgrass, widow of Robert 
A. Snodgrass, formerly of Little Britain township, Ches- 
ter County, Pa., died from the infirmities of old age, in 











her eighty-fourth year. She was born in Glen Roy, Ches- 
ter County, and was a daughter of James and Mary Black- 
burn. Her husband died about eighteen years ago. She 
was a member of the Society of Friends. 

WOODNUTT.—Suddenly, on Twelfth month 24th, 1908, 
Harry C. Woodnutt, aged 44 years. Funeral services were 
held at his home, Jericho, L. I., on the 26th. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The heirs of Edgar Allen Brown, ex-’90, in carrying out 
his wish that $5,000 be presented to the Swarthmore col- 
lege library, suggested that the income be applied to 
building up the collection of books in English Literature, 
and expressed their desire that “the privilege be accorded 
the friends of the donor of making some suggestions as to 
books they would like to have placed in the collection.” 
It is therefore hoped that friends and college mates of 
Edgar Allen Brown will feel free to send such suggestions 
to the library committee from time to time. 

—The Phoenix. 


Under the heading “Charity Well Bestowed,” the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger of First Month 1st has the follow- 
ing letter: 

Once again you have made hundreds of people happy 
and more comfortable by your generosity. Am sorry to 
be so late in acknowledging it, but the truth is that dona- 
tions came so rapidly that it took all the time to receive 
and distribute them, and you know Kris would lose his job 
if he were late. 

It has been a banner year and we thank one and all 
who made this blessed experience possible, especially our 
anonymous friend, whom the eall “Our Angel 
Lady.” Both her Thanksgiving and Christmas donations 
were received with thankful hearts. We gave dinners to 
80 families, sent out numerous tons of coal, gave hundreds 
of warm garments, shoes, bedding, etc. The toys, dolls and 
candies sent to the children were joyfully received. It 


children 


would have warmed your hearts to have seen the eager, 
joy-filled little faces. How little it takes to make a child 
happy. EMILY WILBUR, 
Supt. Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 
151 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Dec. 29, 1908. 


The second First-day evening meeting, under the care 
of the Membership Committee, will be held in Race 
Street Meeting House, Phila., First-day evening First month 
10th, at 8 o’clock. President Joseph Swain, of Swarth- 
more, will deliver the address, the subject of which will 
be: ”’Religion and the Divine Life in the Human Soul.” 
A general invitation is extended to Friends to bring with 
them to these meetings those interested in our principles. 

ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 
Clerk of Membership Committee. 


At Kennett Square, Pa., on Seventh-day, the 16th, 
President Swain, of Swarthmore College, will address a 
meething under the care of Martin Academy, in the meet- 
ing house, at 8 p. m. All interested in the school and in 
the Friendly activities of Kennett are invited to be pres- 
ent. 
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THE EVER-PRESENT SAVIOUR. 


[Written for the Young Friends’ Association at Cold- 
stream, Ont., Canada, and set to music and sung at a re- 
cent meeting by Florence Hamacher. ] 


Weep not, my child, and make thy piteous moan! 
Weep not as though thou’rt journeying all alone. 
Put thou thy trust in Me, 
For I am guiding thee, 
Know that I’m guiding thee. 


Faint not, my child, on life’s steep rugged hill; 
Draw from the Fountain inexhaustible. 

Renew thy strength in Me, 
For I will furnish thee, 
Nor cease to nourish thee. 


Seek not, my child, for light where light is not, 
Deciphering old tomes of ancient thought; 

My law I will impart, 

And print it on thy heart, 

I'll write it on thy heart. 


Trust 
That 


not, my child, in any saving power 


may not serve thee in temptation’s hour. 
To Me alone thou'lt pray, 
My voice alone obey,— 


My inward voice obey. 


Be 


Charge not 


and 
another, basely, for thy wrong; 
Nor yet to be restored. 

I am thy God and Lord, 

Thy Saviour and thy Lord. 


EDGAR M. ZAVITZ. 


TISSOT 
PICTURES 


FOR THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


my child, be wise, and free 


brave, strong! 


ream, 


Ontario, 


By arrangement with the American Tissot So- 
ciety, New York, we offer to our readers 1,000 sets 
of the famous Tissot Bible 
price of $1.00 per set. 


Pictures at the low 


The pictures are printed in the coiors of the orig- 
inal paintings, size5 x 6, putup ina neat portfo 
The first 
set illustrates the Old Testament, the second set, 
the New Testament. 


lio, 120 different pictures in each set. 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
J. JAMES TISSOT COLLECTION 


BIBLE PAINTINGS 
OLD TESTAMENT 


The originals of these pictures have been exhib- 
ited throughout the country for seveaal years and 
more than a million people have paid 50 cents each 


SERIES 


to see them. In them the great and impressive 


i, true in color, costume, landscape, and all details, to the life, the 


endorsement of leading ministers and Sunday School teachers 
When one is reading or teaching the Bible, such a graphic interpreta- 
teresting and delightful 


to Friends’ Intelligencer, N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 


stating which series is desired, and the pictures will be sent promptly. 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory. 





